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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 83, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 

Post Free on Application. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. HIS- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS and 
ASSOCIATION BOOKS. 
SELECTION OF NEW BOOKS 
and a few Remainders 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF 
19th and 20th CENTURIES, 
mostly First Editions. 
ANTHROPOLOGY, FOLK 
LORE, ARCHAEOLOGY, & 
SOCLOLOGY. 
MODERN LITERATURE (in- 
eluding Milward Library), 


art IT. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICA : Books 
about Books; their Authors, 
Printers, Hliustrators, and 
Binders. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE REGENT 5143. 
2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 
Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
Engravers. 
A most interesting bocklet on Genealogical , 
‘Research post free on application. 
WANTED. 
OLD ARMORIAL DINNER 
SERVICES, 
OR FINE INDIVIDUAL ARMORIAL 
SPECIMENS. 
HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED. 
THE CENTURY HOUSE, 
100, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. ! 
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HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
tor 


Old Postage Stamps 


Particularly eariy issues on actual 
letters or envelopes, old collections, 
modern specialised collections, rarities, 
etc:, etc, 

STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Ltd., 


Dept. 47, 391, Strand, London, W.C.2. 














SHAKESPEARE, 


and-other early dramatists. 
Report all eariy books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, ete., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 











THE 900th 
CAXTON HEAD CATALOGUE 


OW published, contains over 700 annotated 
4X descriptions of OLD BOOKS, illustrated 
by about 40 Facsimiles. 

Applications, accompanied by 2s. 6d., are re- 
ceived by 


JAMES ‘'TREGASKIS, 
66, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND SUBJECTS. 


meena tremens 


| An Index to the twelve volumes of ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ 
| published between January, 1916, and June, 1923, has been prepared, 
and is now on sale. Containing, as it does, at least 15,000 references 
to notes, queries, and answers on subjects of interest to students of 
the past, this volume is indispensable to research-workers in all 
branches of knowledge, and will be found useful by many authors, 


journalists, and historians. 


As the Edition is limited and cannot be reprinted, orders for the 


TWELFTH GENERAL INDEX 


of ‘NOTES AND QUERIES’ should be sent at once to the 
Publisher, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, England Price 
21/6 net, or six dollars (including postage). 








Cao Paid of British Uniforms. | 


| have in stock colour-prints of soldiers of every British Regiment, as 
issued with * The Army and Navy Gazette’ before the war. A 
complete set should be in every mess-room, reference library and i 
service club. Single prints also supplied. Inquiries from_ print- | 
dealers invited. For terms and complete list send a postcard (quoting 


‘Notes and Queries’) to 


“COLONEL,” 22, ESSEX-STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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) Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &. Catalogues free. Books 
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HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and 











Printers, 27-47, Garden Row, St. George’s Road, South- | 
wark, S.E.1. Contains hairless paper, over which the | 
pen slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each, 8s. | 


per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 1s. Pocket 

fie, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, postage 9d. 

net is a clean white Paste and not a messy 
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be sent to the | 


Memorabilia. 


HE Morning Post of March 17 contains 
a brief account of the inhabitants of 
Tristan da Cunha taken from the Rev. H. M. 
| Rogers who has returned to England after 
serving as missionary to that island for 
| something over three years. The last mail- 
boat called at Tristan da Cunha two years 
ago, the next may be expected in April next 
year. Mr. Rogers with his wife and son 
were brought away by a Spanish-owned 
cargo boat which called for fresh meat, and 
| offered a passage to the family if they could 
be ready in two hours. Mr. Rogers having 
married ‘two couples, ‘visited all the sick 
jand held a farewell service, came away in 
time. Before his arrival among them—and 
he had to wait a year to find a ship which 
would call at the place—the people of Tristan 
da Cunha had been without a priest for 
sixteen years. They appointed the only 
|man among them who could read and write 
‘to conduct marriage and burial services. 
There is no medical service on the island. 
By occupation the people are fishermen and 
farmers, 140 in number, grouped in thirty- 
two families. They live always in destitution 
| owing to the infrequency of any intercourse 
| with the outside world. The land is held 
in common; all are equal and there is no 
‘crime. The principal amusement is dan- 
| cing, but, except on high occasions, the sexes 


| do not dance together. About twenty-five 
years ago, when the population was only half 
what it is now, all the adult males, with one 


| single exception, were drowned in a boating 
; accident ; there is therefore only one old man 
,—of nearly seventy—on the island. 


()N Mar. 16—as part of a correspondence 

on translations of phrases in the New 
Testament, The Scotsman published a letter 
from Professor Tovey justifying the ‘ tink- 
ling cymbal”? of the Authorised Version 
against the ‘‘clanging cymbal” of the 
Revisers for «vpBaroy drAadalov in 1 Cor. 
xiii. The Revisers, the Professor conjec- 
tures, may have been thinking of the cymbass 
of a modern orchestra; but he goes on to 
remind his readers that Berlioz, in his 
‘Queen Mab’ scherzo, uses two pairs of 
‘‘ancient cymbals’’ like those discovered 
about 1830 at Pompeii, which were tuned 
|to fairly-like high notes of definite pitch. 


| 


‘Such, no doubt, were the cymbals used by 
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Meenads and Bacchanals, who could hardly 
dance freely if they had to carry the pairs 
of sitz-baths used in modern orchestras.”’ 
In Professor Tovey’s opinion the scholars of 
the A.V. in their ‘‘ tinkling’’ used precisely 
the right word and one also which preserves 
as ‘‘ clanging ’”’ does not, the antithesis be- 
tween the trivial cymbal and the pompous 
sounding brass.”’ 


'NMHE following news was sent by their 
correspondent at Paris to The Morning 

‘ost, appearing on Mar. 18: 

! , 

The legendary thieves who in London were 
stated to have attempted to sell the lions in 
l'rafalgar-square to a visiting American and in 
Paris to have disposed of the towers of Notre- 
dame to another confiding stranger, have been 
surpassed by a “ working plumber,’’ who, on 
Monday afternoon, succeeded in securing the 
aid of some workmen employed hy the City of 
Paris to enable him to make off with the 
yreat bronze dplphin through whose mouth 
one of the basins in the Place de la Répub- 
lique has been filled with water for many years 
past. 

On the afternoon in question a man with a 
hand-cart informed the foreman in charge of 
the work which was in progress in the Place 
de la République that he had been sent by a 
contractor to take away the dolphin in order 
io repair the water pipe inside it. With the 
help of several of the workmen employed on 
the job he loaded the 3 ewt. monster on his 
barrow and disappeared. This morning, one of 
ihe surveyors employed by the City noticed 
that the dolphin was missing, and now the 
police are trying to find the mysterious man 
with the hand-cart. 

We noticed in The Library for March Mr. 

EK. K. Chambers’s account of the first 
illustration to a Shakespearian play. It 
is a drawing by Henry Peacham, and is to 
be found in vol. i., f. 159, of the Harley 
Papers at Longleat-—a single sheet, endorsed 
with the artist’s name. No writer on 
Shakespeare has so far noted it. |The scene 
is that of Act v. Sc. i, of ‘Titus Andronicus’ 

‘Tamora ‘‘ pleadinge for her sonnes going 
to execution.”’ Seven figures — aligned 
rather awkwardly at the top of this sheet-— 
include a jet black Moor. Below are some 
fifty lines from the scene in a beautiful care- 
ful script, but presenting some curious 
features in the text. It has been suggested 
that the whole was done for a competition 
in penmanship. 


MHE issue of The Morning Post for March 

18 is printed on De Vaine’s straw pulp 
paper instead of wood pulp paper, and con- 
taine a very interesting account of the inven- 
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tion which has brought straw pulp paper to 
a condition possible for this use, and the 
significance of the change. The use of wood 
pulp for paper has long been regarded with 
uneasiness—not merely from the manufac. 
turer’s or newspaperman’s point of view 
but also from that of the humble lover of 
nature. The wood pulp supply, it is 
reckoned, used as hitherto, and with the rate 
of increase in the demand maintained, will 
run out in fifty years. What devastation ! 
and for so impermanent an object! But 
now, here is material which has long 
furnished a short-lived autumn industry in 
the way of straw-burning with little satis- 
faction at the end beyond riddance of waste 
— seven million tons of straw are burned 
annually in Canada alone. This is now to 
form a great winter industry, lightening the 
anxious months of the year for a great body 
of workers, and at the same time warding of 
the nightmare which was beginning to 
threaten at such close quarters. A real 
shortage of paper would be a calamity of 
almost unimaginable wide results to modern 
civilization, 
E noticed in The Yorkshire Post of Mar. 
16 an account of the introduction of 
«a practice novel indeed in the records of 
shows and exhibitions. A man in New York 
is stated to be suing a well-known English 
lady judge for 20,000 dollars, alleged dam- 
ages, for that, at a recent big show in 
America, she did not award his dog a prize. 
As our contemporary observes not only would 
a practice of this sort much increase the 
already considerable difficulty of finding 
judges, but these self-sacrificing persons 
would have to take out an insurance policy 
against the expenses of defending themselves 
from the wrath of the disappointed. 


AT Sotheby’s on Tuesday there was sold 
+4 from the late E. Gordon Duff’s Library, 
a thirteenth century MS. of the Latin Bible 
on 306 leaves of vellum with 86 large, and 
numerous other initials, the work of a 
Northern French artist. It was bought for 
£610. <A copy of St. Bernard’s ‘ Flores’ 
(Nuremberg czrca 1470) containing the 
library stamp of the Carthusian monastery 
at Buxheim was sold for £82. A curiosity 
worth noting was the original book from 
which ‘ English as She is Spoke’ was com- 
piled—viz., ‘The New Guide of the Conver- 
sation in Portuguese and English’ with the 
imprint ‘ Peking and to the house of all the 
booksellers of Paris, 1869.” It fetched £4. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DR. ROBERT HARRIS, PRESIDENT OF 
TRINITY. 


yor very much has been recorded about the 
family of Dr. Robert Harris, a cele- 
rated Puritan, President of Trinity College, 
(xford, during the Commonwealth, and Rec- 
tor of Hanwell, near Banbury, Oxford. His 
rlative, William Durham (Rector of St. 
Mildred, Bread St. ; son, according to Foster, 
of John Durham of Willersley, Co. Glos., 
pleb.; born ¢. 1612) who wrote his life, says 
he was born at Broad Campden in 1578. 
His father’s name was John. He died at 
Trinity College, Dec. 11, 1658, and is buried 
in the chapel. His will is said to be at 
Oxford; I have not seen it. 

Anthony Wood has several notices, mostly 
uvfavourable, of him. In addition, he has 
some interesting notes about the arms he 
wed. He quotes, for instance, the inscrip- 
tin of Timothy Harris (d. 1659; son of Dr. 
Robert) in Banbury Church, and gives the 
ams as ‘‘ Krmine, 3 barrs argent, over all 3 
annulets or’’ and says ‘‘ these armes are on 
the tombe and were also upon the herse of 
Dr. Robert Harris his father when he was 
buried at Oxon—1658—quaere what right 
they have to them.’’ And again ‘ He [Dr. 
Robert Harris] was borne of verie ordinary 
parents at Broad-Camden in com. Glouc., 
ind therefore I suppose he had no right to 
these armes... 1 never saw these armes 
borne by any but the Harrises of Cructon 
and Tongue-Castle in com. Salop.’’ And 
aain, ‘‘ He bore to his armes: barry of 8 
peices, erj{mine] and bflue], 3 annuletts 
fr]; the chrest, a falcon afrgent| with bells 
on her leggs ofr], standing upon the brest of 
4 duck and pecking out his braines.”’ 

Some years ago, when searching for mater- 
ial for a history of the parish of Churchill, 
Oxfordshire, I came across the will of a 
Judith Harris of Fyfield, Oxon (dated 1653) 
widow of Gyles Harris, of Churchill (d. 1647) 
a Royalist, curiously enough, who got into 
trouble with the Commonwealth, and a 
wealthy man, whose name figures frequently 
amongst the land transactions of the period. 
The will revealed the fact that this Gyles 
was a brother of Dr. Robert Harris, and 
mentions other brothers: Nicholas Harris of 
Itchington, Warwick; Richard Harris of 
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Itchington, and John Harris of Long Itching- 

, ton, and a number of other relatives includ- 
ing Richard Harris of Camden; Robert Har- 
ris of Shalson; Alice Tustian, and... . 
Beale wife of William Beale. The will fur- 
ther reveals that Judith Harris was a Miss 
Wallwyn (of a family from Daylesford and 
Yelford, Oxon., the seats of the Hastings 
family, and one that had intermarried with 
Warren Hastings’ ancestors). 

The Heralds’ Visitation of Gloucestershire 
of 1623 (or rather, ‘ Miscellaneous pedigrees 
from Harleian MS. 1543,’ included as Appen- 
dix to the Visitation printed by the Harleian 
Society) gives a pedigree of ‘‘ Giles Harris 
of Churchhill,” and although there are no 
arms tricked, it may be supposed that it was 
from this authority (perhaps there is a grant 
in the Office of Arms) that Dr. Robert Harris 
claimed his arms. The pedigree is: 

Thomas Harris of Shropshere 


lohn Iarris of the Mlizabeth d. of William 
County of Gloecester =Hyron of Gloucester- 
shere. 
Judith da. of Walter 
Wallwin de Co. 
Heriforde. 

It will be noticed that he claims that his 
family came from Shropshire, the county 
that Wood says was the one whence the 
armigerous Harrises came. The following 
wills which I have seen at Gloucester do not 
completely square with this pedigree, but 
they are obviously of the same family: 

Thomas Harryes, of Broade Campden, 
husbandman (1555) mentions wife Agnes, 
son John, daughters Jone, Mary, Doryte, 
Isabell, Anne, and Alice—all children. 

Annes (Agnes) Harrys (his widow) wedowe 
of Brode Campden (1574) mentions late hus- 
band Thomas Harrys, son John and his 
children including Doryte and Annes, daugh- 
ters Annes (An) Harris, Alice Banbery (and 
her son Richard Banbery), Hyerne 
(and her daughter Annes Hyerne); also men- 
tions Isabell Durame and Joane Dewram (it 
will be remembered that Rev. William Dur- 
ham, Dr. Robert Harris’s biographer de- 
scribes himself as his cousin). These are 
probably the grand-parents of Dr. Robert 
Harris. In the Principal Probate Registry 
is the will of Thomas Harris of Broad 
Campden, yeoman (1646, proved 1648), pro- 
bably his uncle. He mentions his brother 
Richard Harris of Broad Campden (and his 
children, including John), daughters . . . 
wife of William Beale of Stoke Orchard (and 
her children, Thomas, William and Susan- 
nah) and Jane Bonner (and her children 


Giles Harris of 
Churchill = 
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Thomas, John and William); kinswoman 
Alice Tustine; and also Richard Butcher of 
Broad Campden and John Gray. 

The Vicar of Chipping Campden (the Rev. 
G. EK. Hitchcock) informs me that the Parish 
Registers only go back to 1616, so that they 
throw no light upon Harris’s family; but 
he has referred me to Mr. Percy C. Rushen’s 
‘History and Antiquities of Chipping Camp- 
den,’ which contains a great deal of infor- 
mation about families in the parish. He 
has no earlier mention of Harrises in the 
place than the will of Thomas, 1555/6, quoted 
above, and he believes that John, son of that 
Thomas Harris, was the father of the Rev. 
Robert Harris. This all agrees very well 
with the Visitation pedigree. Finally, the 
will of William Bonner of Broad Campden, 
proved 1640, quoted by Mr. Rushen, men- 
tions his father-in-law Thomas Harris (i.e., 
the ‘'homas, whose will dated 1646 is quoted 
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above) and his uncles (presumably his wife’s | 


uncles) Giles and Richard Harris. All 
these wills are therefore brought consis- 
tently into the pedigree. 

Finally, I may mention that the pedigree 
of Harris of Cruckton and Tong Castle in 
the Heralds’ Visitation of Shropshire throws 
no light on the subject. I think 
probable, on account of their position in life, 
that our Harrises were descended from them. 
But that they came from Shropshire is attes- 
ted by the pedigree, and is consistent with 
their seemingly late appearance in Glouces- 
tershire. I notice also in the ‘ D.N.B.’ that 
it is stated, I know not on what authority, 


it im- | 
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from Michaelmas 28 Henry VI to Mi 5 
mas 29 Henry VI [a.p. 1449-1450. is 


Arrears. None. 


He answers for 27s, 7d. from divers free 
tenants there, to be paid yearly 
at four terms of the year. And 
for £7 6s. 44d. from divers tenants 
at will there, to be paid accord- 
ing to the custom of the manor as above. 
And for 18s, 2d. from divers cottages there. 
And for 2ls. 10d. from divers customary 
tenants at the feast of St. Gregory the Pope 
| March 12], for their service with horse and 
carriage or other beasts. And for 20s. 10d. 
received from them at the feast of the Inven- 
tion of Holy cross [May 3] for the same 
services. 


Rents of 
Assize., 


Sum £11 15s. 94d. 


For 13s. 4d. for the farm of houses, dovecotes, 
gardens, and woods of the 
capital mansion, _ together 
with a close called Langehey. 
And for 20s. for a close called 
Overweylond. And 24s. for a close called 
Cruelhull. And [illegible] for a close called 
Fyld Atteyatte and for divers parcels called 
meadow called Langemede. And 18s. for a 
meadow called Langmede. And 18s. for a close 
close called le Downe. And 15s. from John 
Fourde of Herneton for a close called N—— 


Rents of 
demesne land. 


| Weylond and a meadow called Weymede. And 


that Harris is said to have been befriended | 


at Oxford by Robert Lister, Principal of 
Magdalen, who is there styled his kinsman. 
I cannot find anything about Lister in Wood 
or elsewhere; but it is significant that Lister 
is a Shropshire name. 

EK. Sr. Joun Brooks. 





AN UNIDENTIFIED ACCOUNT ROLL. 


| Berefyldyspark. 


THE following is indexed in the publication | 


of the Index Society under ‘ Prudhoe’ 
in Northumberland. The entry, however, 
does not relate to that place; both the per- 
sonal names and the place-names show that 
this is impossible. Can any reader identify 
the place to which the account really belongs ? 


8s. from John Elyotte and John atte Myll for 
a close called Churchehull. And for 12d. 
from [illegible] Fourde son of John Fourde 
of Herneton for 2 closes called Craswyll 
and Frysentyswyll. And for 22s, from the 
same for a close called le Knappe and for 
pasture wood and close called Haselte and 
Fyrsypark. And 3s. 4d. from the same for 
a close called Le Splotte. And [illegible] 
from John Clement for a close called 
And 16d. from the same 
for a close called Horspark. And 10s. from 
the same for a [illegible] called Burymede. 
And 20s. from John Carpynter for a field 
called Horston, a close called Rygges, and a 
meadow called Curalmede. And 4s, from 


| Hugh Holme for 2 acres of land upon le 


It is interesting in itself, and Mr. Hepcerr | 


Wattace may like the reference to cheese- 
presses. 


Knappe, late of William Crymell, and one 
acre next Helmeryswyloke. And 2s, 8d. 
for a close late in the hand of Thomas Doo, 
now demised to Hugh Holme. _ And 4d 
from John Baron for 4 acres of land upon 
le Hethe late of William Crymefll]. And 
2s. from William Leche for a close called 


Ministers’ Accounts, Bundle 952, No. 7.| Whyteley upon le Knappe. 


Prunoe: Account of John Elyot reeve there 


Sum £10 7s. 4d. 
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And for 33s. 4d. from John, son of William 
Farm of Carpynter, for the farm of the 
the mill. jill this year. 
And for 14s. received for the sale of one acre 
of wood, and from divers 
Jssues of the tenants for the hire of cheese 
Manor presses 5s. dd. And 7s. for 
28 capons for the rent of 
divers tenants this year for the close called 
Barfincle. And for 21d. for 7 capons for the 
yent of divers tenants for their tenements. 
Sum 28s. 
For 6s. 4d. for the perquisites of two courts 
this year, and 14s. the price 
Perquisites of of a horse received as a heriot 
the Courts of John Lygh. 6s. 8d. a 
fine of John Feye for having 
an estate in a cottage late of Thomas Holme. 
Sum 27s. 


For 27s. 4d. from divers tenants as well as 
for whole tenements as for 
the works of cottagers. 
Sum 27s, 4d. 
Sum total received £27 14s. 93d. 
In acquittance of the rent of the provost by 
reason of his office there 
Acquittance and =~ {some words illegible] 
default of rent. three arrows [some words 
illegible]. And allowed 
io the same for the office of woodward 2s. 
And for the king’s money paid by him for 
the tenement of William Crymell 6d. And 
allowed to him for the pension of the steward 
there 6s. 8d. And to him for cleaning the 
ditch of the mill 12d. And to the same for 
making a hedge before the door of the mill, 
to wit, for the work of two men done by the 
task, ds. 10d. And for victuals bought for 
divers inen for bringing sand to finish the 
said work 2s. 4d. And for ‘‘ ce-e’’ bought 
for the cheese presses 4d. And 2s. 6d. paid 
to 15 men carrying for 30 days for their men 
looking after stock. And for the expenses 
of the steward for two courts held there 2s. 
2d. And for the tithe of the hire of cheese 
presses 64d. And 3d. for amercements of 
the same accountant in the county court for 
the lord’s right this year.. For 300 and a 
half of straw for roofing the lord’s grange 
this year, 7s. 11d. And delivered to the 
lord by 4 tallies, as well by 4 tallies, as for 
the fine of John Feye and the heriot of John 
Lygh, £23 11s. 4d. Sum of all expenses and 
deliveries £25 6s. 104d. And he owes 47s. 
Ild. And afterwards he was charged 20s. 
of the fine of William Page the younger for 
a close called le Downe which he was allowed 
because it was paid by William before the 


Sale of Works. 


present account. He was allowed 14s. for 
the sale of wood paid to the lord by John 
lourde the younger of Langton before this 
account. He owes 33s. lld. He was al- 
lowed Qs. of the rent of William Page for 
the Downe. And so owes 25s, lld. And 
he is charged 7s, 1ld. to be paid to John 
Fourde of Langton. And 7s. are respited 
to him of the rent of 28 capons so charged of 
divers tenants in Langton for the way called 
Somerway. 
M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, 
Gateshead. 


THOMAS TOMPION (1639-1713). 


TBE ‘D.N.B.’ states that it is not knowa 

for certain if Thomas Tompion, the 
father of English watchmaking, was born at 
Northill, as the registers previous to 1672 
are missing. Researches in the record office 
at the Shire Hall, Bedford, where authentic 
copies of all the old registers in the county are 
kept, have brought to light the entry of his 
baptism. In the Northill register for the 
year 1639 is the following entry : 

Thomas Tompion son of Thomas and Mar- 
gavret Tompion, was baptized Julie 25. 

He had a sister Margaret, bapt. Jan. 1, 1640, 

who only lived for a few days and was buried 

on the 21st of the same month: also a 

brother, James, bapt. Nov. 1, 1643, who is 

mentioned in his will dated Oct. 21, 1713, 

to whose son, also named Thomas, he left 

his houses, land, etc., at Ickwell in this 
parish. 

James Tompion had several children, and 
was, I think, twice married, as a Mary 
Tompion, the wife of James Tompion, black- 
smith, was buried ‘‘ ffebruarie 26th, 1671.” 

The following entries, from 1675-1687, 
probably refer to his children : 

1675. Luce Tompion the Daughter of James 
Tompion was baptized July ye 18th. 

1676. Luce Tompion the daughter James Tom- 
pion, Blacksmith, was Buried May ye 28th. 
1677. Thomas Tompion the sonn of James 

Tompion, Blacksmith was baptized March 

3rd. [This is the nephew to whom as stated 

above the property was left by his uncle 

Thomas in his will.]} 

1680. Joseph Tompion the son of James Tom- 
pion was buried June ye 24. 

1681. Robert Tompion the sonn of James Tom- 
aga Lidia his wife was Baptized April 
ye 2d. 

1681. Robert Tompion the sonn of James Tom- 
pion, Blacksmith, was buried April 28th. 
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1687. Elizabeth Tompion the 


August 7th. 

Klizabeth was most likely the wife of Ed- 
ward Banger, who carried on business as a 
watchmaker with the younger Thomas Tom- 
pion. James Tompion’s wife, Lydia, was 
buried at Northill ‘‘ June ye 15th, 1708.” 

The earliest entry of the name Tompion 
in the register is in 1635, when ‘* Robert 
Tompion was buried Julie I1st;’’ and the 
latest in 1731, which is the latest register 
searched. 

Different members of this family have 
filled the office of churchwarden. An old 
bier, formerly used at funerals in Northill 
parish and now placed in the tower, has on 
it the inscription ‘‘ Thomas Tompion, John 
Cozens — Church Wardens, 1663. After 
death—cometh judgement.”’ As the noted 
Thomas was born in 1639 and was appren- 
ticed in London in 1664, the name on the 
bier is that of his father. 

In North’s ‘Church Bells of Bedfordshire’ 
(1883) we read that the second bell at Wil- 
lington, was inscribed ‘‘ Thomas Tompion, 
fecit, 1671,’’ and was stated to be cracked. 
Unfortunately is has since been melted down, 
and the only known bell by Tompion has 
shared the fate of so many others. This 
most probably was cast by Thomas Tompion, 


senior, the father of the watchmaker. I 
suppose the name Tompion is a variation of 
Tompkin. 


Is anything known of Edward Banger? 
Bedford. L. H. CHamprnrs. 


ITTY FISHER: HER PORTRAIT (See 
2 S8., iv. 1-2, 41-2; 6 S., ii. 486; 7 S., 
xii. 507, 470; 10 S., ix. 442, xi. 245; 11S., 
ii. 346, v. 
National Portrait Gallery came into posses- 
sion temporarily of a portrait of Kitty 
Fisher, painted by Nathaniel Hone circa 
1765, which I was fortunate enough to be 
allowed to reproduce in a book of mine, 
called ‘ Casanova in England.’ I had long 
been aware that this picture existed, having 
come across the following paragraph in the 
Public Advertiser, 10 May, 1765 :— 

A Few Observations on the pictures at Spring 
Gardens. 

Mr. Stone, St. James’s Place. 

No. 54. Portrait of a Lady. This is a por- 
trait of a Lady, whose charms are well known 
to the town. The Painter has ingeniously at- 
tempted to acquaint us with her name by a 
rebus upon Canvass. By her side a Kitten 
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Fish (Kitty Fisher)—what a pity it is he did 
not make the Rebus complete and according ty 
Subtle in the “ Alchemist,” place on the othe: 
side a Dog snarling—er—Kitty Fish—er! 
Horace Bieacktey, 


66 KiNG ” OF BARDSEY.—In the Daily 

Express of 12 Feb. and in the 
Sunday Trmes of 15 eb. are accounts of 
intended migration to the mainland of the 
inhabitants of the Island of Bardsey, which 
lies off the western point of Caernarvonshire. 
Its size is about two miles by one mile. 
Thirty years ago, says the Express corres- 


! pondent, it had a population of 100, but now 


only 45. ‘‘It has its own king, who pos- 
sesses an imposing crown.” 

King Love Pritchard, the island’s monarch, 
was crowned in 1911, and is now eighty-three 
years of age. His predecessor, King John U, 
abdicated and died in a Welsh workhouse. No 
rates or taxes are paid by the islanders. 

The Sunday Times correspondent gives an 
interview with ‘‘ the King of Bardsey, crown 
on head and pipe in hand.’’ It is to be 
regretted that he does not describe the 
crown. ‘‘ Just opposite King Love’s house 
on the island is a tiny shed-like structure. 
Herein, I was told, are the matters of island 
policy debated.’”” In Murray’s ‘ Hand-book 
for North Wales,’ 4th edit. 1874, p. 126, is 
the following :— 

The present inhabitants number about 8, 
and obtain their living mainly by fishing. 
They pay a rental to Lord Newborough, but 
beyond that own no government but their own, 
* cultivating a spirit of mutual independence, 
and electing a king, who also goes through the 
duties of minister.” 

Probably the quotation ‘‘ cultivating” 
&c., comes from Pennant. The Daily 
Express gives a portrait of ‘‘The King of 
Bardsey,’’ unfortunately cap, not crown, on 
head, a grey-bearded old fisherman. 

Perhaps Bardsey should be added to the 
alleged small republics or kingdoms about 
which there was a discussion several years 
ago. (See 12S, i. 42, 129, 195, 258; v. 205 
s.v. Tavolara, Moresnet, &c.) 


Rosert PIERPOINT. 


HE HARMONY RESTORED. — It is 
with some regret I see that the Magis- 
trates of the Ilminster Division have 
decided to refer the licence of the Harmony 
Restored at Ilminster to the Compensation 
Authority on the ground of redundancy. 
In due course one of the quaintest named 
inns we have in Somerset will be but a 
memory, and we who are lovers of the old 
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and of the unique will deplore the fact. I 
have known the little beer-house for many 
years. AS a youngster I marvelled at its 
curious sign, and still more did I wonder 
when 1 heard natives designate it as the 
Amm’ry Stores! I used to think it must 
have something to do with the old Volunteer 
force and had association with the place 
where the arms and stores were kept in the 
days of the threatened French invasion. 
And that led me to conjecture that after the 
trouble with Napoleon was over the Arm’ry 
Stores were no longer required, and harmony 
between natives being restored, some patriot 
suggested ** Harmony Restored ’’ should take 
the place of Arm’ry Stores. 

Of course | now know all this was childish 
fancy, but whatever the origin of the inn 
sign, it is certainly unique. There is not 
another like it in the county; I question 
if there is another like it in the country. 
Iturn to Larwood and Hotten for informa- 
tio on the point, but I draw a blank—and 
‘The History of Signboards’ is the best 
authority to consult. I find there have been 
inns with such names as Cottage of Content, 
and the Bank of Friendship. But the ques- 
ti forces itself upon one’s attention What 
had happened at Ilminster or in England to 
interfere with the tranquility of people which 
should have induced someone to designate 
the inn as Harmony Restored? To restore 
harmony clearly points to the fact that 
enmity had previously existed, and there had 
been brought about an alteration in the con- 
dition of things. Now I know there have 
been one or two inns in the country which 
have been known as The Case is Altered. 
This is the closest approximation to Harmony 
Restored which has come to my notice. <A 
house standing between Woodbridge and 
Ipswich was called The Case is Altered. It 
was erected in 1805 to meet the demand of 
the thirsty sons of Mars then quartered in 
these two towns. Its sign in those days was 
the ‘Duke of York,’’ or some such name. 
But when, after the downfall of the ‘‘Corsican 
Tyrant,” and the subsequent declaration of 
peace, the barracks were pulled down, the 
soldiers disbanded, and the benches of the 
alehouse left empty, the old sign was removed 
and in its place put up the sad truth—The 
Case is Altered. Could it be that the old 
ancients who called the Ilminster inn Arm’ry 
Stores were after all handing on the name 
of an old sign attached to that house or one 
which stood near it? It is not improbable. 


W. G. Wittis Watson. 


Pinhoe. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HNGLAND, “THE HELL FOR 
HORSES.”’—In Edward  Chamber- 
layne’s ‘ Angliw Notitia; or The Present 
State of England,’ 7th Edit. 1673, ehap. 
xxil., p. 539, and in the 15th edit. 1684, p. 
362, is the following, s.v. ‘Of Servants ’: 

The Condition of Servants in England, ia 
much more favourable than it was in our 
Ancestors dayes, when it was so bad, that Eng- 
land was called the Purgatory of Servants, as 
it was and still is, the Paradise of Wives, and 
the Hell for Horses. 

I am quoting from the only editions, 
which I have. Edward Chamberlayne’s 
book reached a 20th edition in 1702. After 
his death in 1703 his son, John, produced 
in 1704 the 21st edition. In 1708 he pub- 
lished the 22nd edition with the Scotch part, 
entitled ‘Magne Brittanize Notitia: or 
The Present State of Great Britain.’ This 
I have. On p. 244 there is an account ‘ Of 
servants,’ but that which I have quoted from 
Edward Chamberlayne is omitted. Is there 
corroboration for the statement that, say, 
two or three hundred years ago, England 
was “ the Hell for Horses ’’ ? 

Rospert PIERPOINT. 


t IGHWAYMEN OF THE HULL- 
BEVERLEY ROAD.—TI should be glad 
to receive copies of any references to high- 
waymen frequenting the road (or plying) 
between Hull and Beverley. 
Ronatp A. M. Dixon. 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 


‘ATALPA TREES IN ENGLAND. — I 
should be glad to know of any catalpa 
trees existing in old-fashioned gardens near 
London, a soil that suits them. The tree 
was introduced into England by Catesby, 
who discovered it in Carolina in the year 
1726. A large tree of North America, 
having large leaves and white showy flowers, 
it attains a great height in thirty years. A 
fine specimen exists at Barwell Court, Ches- 
sington, Surrey, and is-described as looking 
like a snow mountain when in full bloom. A 
famous specimen cut down sixty-eight years 
ago existed at Spring Grove, Richmond, 
Surrey, the sat of Sir Charles Rugge-Price, 
Bart., and was large enough for several 
tables to be made out of it. 


Lronarp C. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Pricr. 
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()XFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—C. C. entered at Exeter Col- 
lege on 26 April, 1766; was ‘‘ examined for 
A.B.” in June, 1767; ‘‘ answered under 
Wynell in the Schools’? March, 1768; ‘‘ did 
Generals’ in April, 1768, and ‘‘ answered 
under Bachelor ’’ in March, 1769. Where can 
[ find the exact meaning of the phrases in 
inverted commas? (. C. took the B.A. 
degree January, 1770. 

Paris. A. G. CG. * 

AMUEL CARKEET, OF TOTNES AND 

BODMIN (see 95. ii. 508; iii. 56, 116). 
The Rev, Samuel Carkeet was Presbyterian 
Minister at Totnes and Bodmin. At the 
first reference a query appeared from the Rev. 
Dr. GribBins, 6, Newsham Drive, Liverpool, 
evidently Dr. Henry de Beltgens Gibbins, 
D.Litt., a great-great-great-grandson of the 
Nathaniel Carkeeet referred to in the query. 
I am told that he was at the time of the 
inquiry head of Liverpool Collegiate School, 
and died some years ago at Bradford. If 
any of his relatives is living who could 
supply any information he may have col- 
lected as to the immediate ancestors of the 
Rev. Samuel Carkeet, and his relationship 
to the aforementioned Nathaniel Carkeet 
and his wife Edyth Andrew, I should be 
most grateful for such particulars. 

The answer given regarding the Presby- 
terian Minister at the second reference does 
uot seem altogether correct, as, according 
to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ he was buried at Bodmin 
in 1746. Further, the reply at the third 
reference is also not quite correct, as 
Nathaniel Carkeet, husband of Edyth And- 
rew, was not to my knowledge ‘‘ of Truro,” 
but of Looe. His father, also Nathaniel, 
probably as a young man lived at Pelynt 
(though not baptised there), and it seems 
very likely that this last named, and elder, 
Nathaniel, was a son of Nicholas Carkeet, 
a prominent Nonconformist of Pelynt, who, 
in spite of his opinions, held the office of 
waywarden there, and appears as appraiser 
to several Trelawney wills (inventories) in 
that neighbourhood, and also to the will of 
the Rev. Thomas Hancock, of Looe and 
Morval, ‘‘ minister of the Gospel,’’ ejected 
Minister of St. Winnow. 

It is quite probable that the Rev. Samuel 
Carkeet was a son of Nicholas Carkeet, of 


Pelynt. The date of his ordination, as 
stated in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 1710, allows it. It 
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would also account for the tradition in the 
Carkeet family, referred to by Dr. Grpsing 
that the Rev. Samuel Carkeet was related to 
Nathaniel Carkeet, husband of Edyth And- 
rew, if the last-named Nathaniel were grand- 
son of, and Samuel Carkeet son of, Nicholas 
Carkeet, of Pelynt. Further, the names 
Nicholas, Samuel and Joseph (there wag a 
Joseph, son of Nicholas Carkeet, bapt, 
Pelynt, 1699) went on in the descendants of 
Nathaniel Carkeet, father of Nathaniel, 
husband of Edyth Andrew. 

I have been unable to trace anything at 
Bodmin about the Presbyterian Minister. 
The British Museum seems to have nothing 
about him beyond the two sermons quoted in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ I am most grateful to the 
Librarian of Dr, Williams’s Library for 
searching the records there, and to the Vicar 
of Totnes for searching over many years of 
the Totnes registers—both unsuccessfully. 

Samuel Carkeet may have left descendants, 
though I hardly think so. If, as I have 
supposed, he was twice married, and his first 
wife was Mrs. Mary Flamank, of Boscarne 
(her brother Samuel Flamank was in the 
wool trade at Totnes), married June, 1713, 
at St. Neot, Cornwall, he was described on 
marriage as ‘‘ Mr. Samuel Carkeet, of Totnes 
in Devonshire.’”? I think Mary (Flamank) 
Carkeet is said by one Cornish authority, 
either Maclean, or Vivian, to have died 
s.p.; but there is in the Totnes Register, or 
in the Transcripts at Exeter (for I quote 
from Dr. Drake’s extracts at the British 
Museum), the burial of a ‘‘ Samuel, son of 
Mr. Samuel Carkeek, 24 April, 1731,’ and 
if the Presbyterian Minister had children 
by his presumed second wife, Jane May 
(mar. Bodmin, 1736, when the Samuel Car- 
keet then married was described as “of 
Totnes, clerk ’’* — and there never was a 
Samuel Carkeet, parson of Totnes), then 
they must have predeceased her, as Admin. 
was granted 10 Oct., 1780, out of P.C.C., 
to Jane Carkeet’s brother, William May, ». 
of k, 

Epita Bryant. 
WOLKLORE OF PLAYING CARDS.— 
Most of the 52 cards of a pack have 
some name or superstition attached to them, 
such as ‘“‘ Curse of Scotland”’ for the nine 
of diamonds. Is there any book or magazine 

article in which they can all be found? 
R. F. 


* From Vivian or Maclean. 
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patiists ANGELONT: ‘LETTERS 
DY oN THE ENGLISH NATION.’ — 


Browsing on bookstalls in the old-fashioned 
town of buccaneer fame, Charlestown, South 
Carolina, I picked up an old volume bearing 
the title ‘‘ Lerrers ON THE ENGLISH NaTION 
by Barrista ANGELONI, a Jesuit, Who 
yesided many years in Lonpon. ‘Translated 
from the Original Irat1an, by the Author of 
the Marriace Act a Novel. LonponN : 
Printed in the year Mpcctv.”’ It bears on 
the flyleaf in little-faded script, ‘‘ Peter 
Frencan, Bt. of Mr. N. Barrel, York, Vir- 
ginia, Decr., 1782.’’ Nothing can be clearer 
than that the book is written by an English- 
man who knew nothing either of Italy, 
Italian or Jesuits. Instead, it is an exceed- 
ingly clever satire on English political and 
cial institutions, and in my humble opinion 
much superior in hidden irony to Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Citizen of the World.’ In fact, 
it deserves a high place in English litera- 
ture. 
quaint tome and tell me the name of the 
author ? 
A. H. Cooprer-Pricuarp. 


OLMISATION: WORDS OF HYMN 

WANTED.—In ‘ Ut queant laxis, etc.,’ 
the hymn from the words of which Guido 
d’Arezzo devised his system of solmisation, 
the third line is quoted variously in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music’; under ‘Sol’ as 
“Solve pollutis labia reatis,’? and under 
‘Solmisation’ as ‘‘ Solve polluti  labii 
watum.”’ In a recent little book called 
‘Music’ by Sir W. H. Hadow, the line is 
given on p. 93 as ‘‘ Solve polluti labii rela- 
tum.” What is the correct reading, and 
will some reader kindly supply a translation 


of the whole verse ? 
G. M. Marston. 
LUB: FIRST USE IN FRANCE. — 
When and how did the word club origi- 
nate? In France the first use of the word 
appears to have been during the Revolution, 
when the Breton members of the Constituent 
Assembly met at the Café d’Amaury at 
Versailles and named their gathering a Club. 
Is this so? G. F. W. 


J L. DUSSEK, MUSIC PUBLISHER.— 
* He married Sophia Corri (1775-1830 ?), 


daughter of Domenico Corri, the composer, 


and died in 1812. Was Dussek related to 
J. L. Dussek, the pianist and composer 
(1761-1812), who is dealt with at length in 
“Grove ?”” 


J. M. Burtocn. 
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Can any reader shed light on this , 


' Karles Colne, County Essex, 1641, as 
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‘OUNT PELLIGRINI, SCULPTOR. — 
George Casciani, Count  Pelligrini, 
sculptor, had a daughter, professionally 


known as Fanny Marie, opera singer, who 
married ‘‘Tom’’ Matthews, the clown 
(1805-89). Was this Welligrini connected 
with Pelligrini the cartoonist ? 

J. M. Butiocu. 
15, Doughty Street, W.C. 


ETTLERS IN NEW ENGLAND: 
FRENCH: SYMMES.—Can anyone 
place in England William French, who 
came to America in the Defence in 1635, 30 
years old; bringing with him wife, Eliza- 
veth, aged 32; and children: Elizabeth, aged 
6; Marie, aged 24; Francis, aged 10; and 
Jo, aged 5 months. 

Was Elizabeth Symmes the wife of Wil- 
liam French ? 

Sarah Simes came in the Defence 1635 
with William French and family. Sarah 
Symmes in her will mentions ‘‘ brother Wil- 
liam French.’”?’ This Sarah Simes is also 
mentioned in the will of Anne Scroggs of 
““my 
cousin Sara Simmes, now in N.K.”’ I have 
seen it stated that the wife of William 
French was the sister of Zachariah Symmes, 
but he was from Sandwich, County Kent. 

I would like date of birth of William 
Trench, where from, also name of wife, date 
of birth and where from. Did William 
French have a sister Anna who married 
James Burt. Anna died 1665 in Taunton, 
Mass. James Burt’s will in Plymouth, 
Mass., 1680. 

Emma Y. Brarne. 

535, Beacon Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
‘* FABITANS IN SICCO.”—The Wash- 

ington correspondent of The Times on 
4 March described President Coolidge as 
‘‘ thin, poised, exact, the soul of a covenanter 
dwelling in a dry place,’’ and, doubtless, had 
in his mind Coleridge’s remark (Zable Talk, 
ed. T. Ashe, 1884, p. 97):—‘‘ Swift was 
anima Rabelaisii habitans in sicco—the soul 
of Rabelais dwelling in a dry place.”” We 


| are told (St. Matthew xii., 43, and St. Luke 


xi., 24) that ‘‘when the unclean spirit is 
gone out of a man, he walketh through dry 
places,’’? and the devil-possessed Gadarene 
‘‘was driven of the devil into the wilder- 
ness’ (St. Luke viii., 29). Moreover, the 
wilderness was the scene of the Temptation 
according to the three Synoptists. The 
Vulgate, too, has demonio meridiano (noon- 
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day devil) for ‘‘ the destruction that walketh 
at noonday ”’ of the A.V., Psalm xci., 6. I 
cannot, however, find ‘‘ habitans in sicco ”’ 
in the Vulgate. Whence did Coleridge bor- 
row the phrase? The Yimes correspondent 
is not very polite to the President in any 
case, for a ‘‘dry place”’ (except on the lips 
of prohibitionists) does not connote anything 
good. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ROWN, THE NOTTINGHAM PRO- 
PHET.—J.G.H.B. was a mystic crystal 
seer who founded, about 1853, one of the 
first Spiritualistic Circles in England, at 
Nottingham. He edited two magazines and 
wrote several prophetical pamphlets and 
didactic stories, one of which, ‘ The Life of a 
Soldier,’ probably autobiographical, was 
published in weekly numbers, in 1856-7, by 
EK. Cornish, London. The Brit. Mus. do not 
possess a copy. Has any reader of this note 
any copy or knowledge of it? 
€. J. P. 
6s \ ILK - RUN,” “MILK - WALK,” 
‘* MILK-ROUND.”’ — In the dairy 
trade phrases such as ‘‘ He has a milk-run”’ 
or, “‘he has a milk-walk”’ or, ‘‘ he has a 
milk-round’’ are common.  ‘‘ Milk-walk ”’ 
is noted in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ but not the other 
two. It is stated therein to be a ‘‘ milk- 
man’s regular round for the sale of milk,’’ 
but it is also something more, for a milk- 
walk, -round, or -run can be bought and sold 
by the milkman. 
A milkman will advertise that there is 
wanted a boy to run milk,’’ which means 
to deliver milk. I do not find ‘‘to run 
milk’? in this sense noted in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
I shall be glad to learn if there are any 
other phrases conveying the same meaning 
as the above noted. 


“cc 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 

JELSH MSS.—I should be very much 
obliged if readers will tell me of any 
Welsh deeds and MSS., especially of any 
abroad. Are there deeds of Owen Glyndwr 

extant in Flanders or Spain? 
E. E. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
AGG FAMILY.—At 3S. x. 320 (1866) 
appeared a paragraph stating that the 
pedigree of the Dagg family was about to be 
published in a projected local history of 
Bodmin, Cornwall, by a Mr. John MacLean, 
of Hammersmith. Was this in fact pub- 

lished ? 


Cope. 


J. R. D. 
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Replies. 

*FUREWORD.” 

(cxlvili. 154, 196). 
| YOUR correspondent, J. A. A., asks if this. 
| word is, ‘‘ at the head of an introduction 
to a book a revival o fa custom preceding the 
employment of ‘ Preface,’ or a new word in 

that connection.”’ 

As one interested in the modern use of this 
word may I be allowed to offer a few remarks? 
In order to approach this question it seems 
to me necessary to examine the history of 
the word. It would appear to be a com- 
paratively modern one; and its etymological 
meaning is clear, in its original use intended 
only as ‘‘ preface’’ by the author to his 
readers. At one time I was under the im- 
pression that it was of West Country — or 
Wessex -— origin and as much to be attri- 
buted te the late Rev. William Barnes (‘‘ the 
Dorset Poet’’) as is the word ‘‘ Folk-lore” 
to the first editor of ‘N. & Q.’—the late W. 
J. Thoms. But on a more careful investi- 
gation I find this is not so. The ‘ N.E.D.’ 

-or Oxford Dictionary — compares it with 
the German Vorwort, and defines it as ‘a 
word said before something else, hence an 
introduction, a preface.’’ 


first use to Dasent’s ‘Prose or Younger, 
Edda,’ pref. 6 (1842). It is also mentioned 
as occurring in Furnival’s ‘The Babees 


Book ’ in 1868, and referred to the Nineteenth 
Century in 1879, and to Besant in 1888. 
Now, so far as William Barnes is con- 
cerned, I cannot find that he himself ever 
used the word ‘‘ foreword’’ in this sense; 
though he was much addicted in his later 
writings to the use of some one or other of 
its synonyms having that meaning. In the 
earlier editions of his ‘Poems on Rural 
English in the Dorset dialect,’ dating from 
1844, he uses the word ‘‘ Preface” for all 
introductory remarks to his readers, and it 
was not until 1869, in his book an ‘ Early 
England,’ that he calls it a ‘‘ Fore-note.’ 
This is amplified into a ‘‘ Fore-say ” of four 
pages in his ‘Outlines of English Speech 
craft’ in 1878, and the same word occurs 
again in 1880 in his ‘ Outlines of Rede-craft. 
By this time Barnes seems to have developed 
a profound distaste for all derivatives from 
a Latin or Greek source, and a strong pre- 
dilection for those from an Anglo-Saxon, or 
Wessex, origin. Some of these renderings 
in these later books are certainly very “ out- 
landish,’’? and were very severely criticised, 
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if I remember rightly, some years back in 
the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

ln the very last’ work of his, published 
shortly before his death in 1886, ‘ A Glossary 


of the Dorset dialect’ &c. (a copy of which | 
he presented to me) he issued five pages of | 


introductory ‘‘ Fore-Notes.” 

In later years—but in this I am speaking 
more as a Dorset, or Wessex, observer—it 
vould seem to me that this word ‘‘ Fore- 
ord’? has come to be abandoned as express- 


ng a preface or introduction from the author | 


himself to his public, but is used as a pre- 
face or introduction to the book written by 
wmebody else than the author, and, 
generally, by one who from his literary pre- 
minence or special knowledge of the sub- 
ject can give a particular prominence or 
value to the publication. In this connection 
[ may mention the name of that great 
Wessex writer, Thomas Hardy, and another 
vel-known Dorset author, the late R. Bos- 
yorth Smith. I myself have followed this 
lar fashion in that I have used material 
tiven me by the Dorset poet so far back as 
(886 for that purpose for an introduction to 
ny then contemplated work on ‘ Dorset- 
shire Folk-lore,’ the publication of which, 
owing to my long absence abroad and to the 
wneral upheaval caused by the Great War 
vas delayed until 1922. This contribution 
if his, which appears there as well as my 
wn ‘‘ Preface,’’ I have called ‘‘ A Fore- 
ay” by him, a title of which I feel sure 
ie would have approved. 
J. S. Upat, rF.s.a.* 


HE COW AT FUNERALS (exlviii. 172). 

—In Bishop Bang’s ‘ Norske Kirkes 
Historie,’ the custom referred to is mentioned 
is one of those which the reformed Church 
iad in common with that which it replaced. 
“The Lutheran priest enjoyed the same 


‘ights and perquisites as the Catholic, the | 


ow which he was to have for his service at 


rials accompanied the funeral procession | 
This | 
ulthor seems to regard the presence of the | 
tow at the funeral as sufficiently explained by | 
he fact that it constituted the priest’s | 
It would be | 


tow as in earlier days’? (p. 344). 


tonorarium for the ceremony. 
Meresting to know whether, in countries 
ther than Norway, the cow was invariably 
‘he priest’s perquisite. The custom in some 
‘ays suggests a sacrificial practice origin- 
‘ting in heathen times. 


G. M. Garuorne-Harpy. 


“See post, p. 216. 
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| BELL BRIDGE, STANTON HARCOURT ; 
| GAUNT HOUSE (exlviii. 99).—Gaunt 
| House was presumably named from the 
| family of Gaunt, but whence the Gaunts 
came I do not know. In the pedigree of 
Walwyn in the Heralds’ Visitation of Glou- 
cestershire, 1623, George Walwyn, of Long- 
ford, in Co. Hereford, is said to have mar- 
ried Ann, dau. of Symond Gawnt, in Co. 
Oxon. And on June 4, 8 James I (1610) 
the inquisitio post mortem on George Wal- 
wayne, armiger, states that he was seised in 
his demesne as of fee of and in the manor 
of Gaunts, otherwise Tirletts Court, &c., in 
the parish of Stanlake, Oxon., formerly the 
land of Simon Gaunt. 
E. St. Joun Brooks. 


(GOAL AND WINE DUTIES ACT, 1861 
(cxlviii. 154).—By the London Coal and 
Wine Duties Continuance Act, 1861, the 
duties of four shillings a Tun on Wines 
imported into the Port of the City of London, 
and twelve pence and one penny a ton on 
Coal, authorized to be levied by the Corpora- 
tion of London on coal delivered within 
twenty miles of the General Post Office, 
which were about to expire, were to continue 
to be levied until the 5th of July, 1872. By 
Sect. 5 there was substituted for the former 
London District the Metropolitan Police 
District including the Cities of London and 
Westminster. By Sect. 4, boundary stones 
or permanent marks were to be erected on 
the point where any canal, railway or any 
turnpike or public road first entered or came 
within the Metropolitan Police District. 
WILLIAM BaRNarp. 


The iron obelisks to which Mr. GawrHorr 
refers can be seen all round London, at a 
distance from the centre of about 15 miles. 
They mark the ‘‘ City Dues’ boundaries. 
All coal that came within those boundaries 
paid a duty of 13d. per ton, to the Corpora- 
tion of the City. The money was used to 
provide such improvements as the Holborn 
Viaduct and the Thames Embankment. Lord 
Randolph Churchill was responsible for the 
abolition of the Dues, which ceased, finally, 
on 5 July, 1890. Their abolition did no 
good to anyone but the colliery owners, and 
it deprived the Corporation of the City of 
| London of an income which had been used to 
| the great benefit of all users of the streets of 
| the City. 
} 


J: '€. 
The answer to this question is explained 
by 24 and 25 Vict. Chap. 42 (1861), The 
‘ London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance. 
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It combined the duties levied on coal and 
wine by the City Corporation. By the Act 
the duty of £4 per tun on wine, granted by 
5 and 6, William and Mary, chap. 10, and 
the duties of 1s. 1d. per ton on coal granted 
by various Acts which would expire in 1861 
and 1862, were continued. The charges were 
levied on all wine and on coal, culm and 
cinders brought to any place within the Port 
of London westward of Gravesend, or brought 
by railway or inland navigation or any 
mode of conveyance to any place within the 
Metropolitan Police District until July 5, 
1872. The duty on wine and Qd. of the coal 
duty, after the charges on London Bridge 
approaches have been satisfied, were to be 
paid into the Thames Embankment and Met- 
ropolitan Improvement Fund. The duty of 
4d. per ton on coal was devoted to the im- 
provement of Cannon St. and other places. 
The drawback on coals sent to places beyond 
the limits of the Port of London or beyond 
the police district was allowed as before. In 
the reign of Victoria the coal trade paid the 
sum of fifteen millions, and paid for such 
things in London as the Victoria and Albert 
Embankment, Holborn Viaduct, the ap- 
proaches to London Bridge, King William 
St., etc. The duties were abolished in 1889. 
Mr. GAawtHorP should reveal the place where 
the post remans in order that it can be 
preserved as a memorial to the City’s clever 
administration. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 

We read in Pulling, ‘‘ On the Laws, Cus- 
toms, etc., of London,’ 2nd edition, 1849, 
p. 114:— 

Another charge peculiar to the city of Lon- 
don is that usually denominated the Orphans’ 
fund, the history of which is as follows:—The 
court of Aldermen are, as we shall see. . . the | 
guardians of all citizens’ orphans, and as such, 
formerly had the custody of their property 
during minority. By the shutting up the ex- 
chequer in the close of Charles the Second’s 
reign, funds to the amount of £750,000, consist- 
ing of orphans’ monies which had been invested 
by the court, were wholly lost to the corpora- 
tion: and the mode of paying off the orphans’ | 
claims was settled by Act of Parliament. 

This Act, passed in 1694, was instituted 
‘* An act for the Relief of Orphans and other | 
Creditors of the City of London,” and pro- 
vided for a relief fund into which were paid 
monies raised by the Corporation as dues | 
on wine and coals. These dues were con- 
tinued by various statutes, but the orphans’ | 


claims having been long since satisfied, the | 
charge by the Corporation was applied to| 


various public improvements. 
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‘London Coal and Wine Duties Contin. 
uance Act, 1861,’ provides [ut supra}. 
This Act was repealed under the Statute 
Law Revision Act of 1892. 
Puiuie B. James. 
‘6 QO LONG” (exiviii. 171).—Wherever it 
originated, the phrase was in current 
use in this country long before the Boer 
War. It was the invariable formula of 
leave-taking among young people in Dundee 
by 1875 at the latest. The earliest instance 
cited in the ‘ O.E.D.’ (s.v. Lone, adv. 1 ¢) is 
from F. H. Nixon’s * Legends and Lays of 
Peter Perfume,’ published at Melbourne in 
1865. 
W. A. Crater, 


I first heard the term used in South Africa 
by the Australian Contingent. ‘‘ Salaam” 
is in common use among Anglo-Indians, and 
there were a good many scattered about the 
troops during the Boer War. Englishmen 
also, use it, not unfrequently. The Colon- 
ials caught the sound and took it to be “So 
Long’’ and got into the habit of using the 
two words. I give my experience for what 
it is worth. 

Guy FiLerrwoop WItson. 

1 do not remember hearing this expression 
in England until long after the Boer war, 
but it was in common use when I was on the 
Diamond Fields of 8. Africa in 1877. 

IF. H. H. Guritemarp. 

Cambridge. 

YUE HABIT OF RE-READING (exivii. 

464).—For European exemplifications 
see his chapter on ‘ The Man of One Book,’ 
in D’Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 
9th ed., vol. vi, pp. 154-139. Many cases 
of the Chinese are given in the ‘ Yuen-kien- 
lui-han,’ 1703, tom. cxciv. 

Of all the ancient books, not one was more 
prized by him [Confucius] than the Y?-King or 
** The Book of Changes.” . . The leather thongs. 
py which the tablets of Confucius’s copy were 
tied together, were thrice worn out by his con- 
stant reading. He said that if his life were 


| lengthened, he would give fifty years to the 


study of the Yi, and might then he without 


great faults.”—* Encye. Brit.,’ 1th ed., vol. 
vi., p. 911. 
Diametrally opposed to Mr. J. B. Me- 


GovERN’s observation, Japan abounds with 
the men of literary distinction who made it 
their unending delight repeatedly, to peruse 
a work of fiction. Thus, Prince Kug6 
Kyazan (1605-1694) is said to have declared 
that he got never tired of the ‘ Genji Mono- 
gatari,’ of which he was a constant reader 
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en 
for sixty and odd years. When asked what 2. A brass very similar to that of Joane 
he was reading, he answered ‘Genji.’ To | Day of Clavering, described by Mr. WALTER 
the two questions that followed, ‘ What | E. GawTHorP, for it represents a lady of 
yok contains the best poems?’ and ‘ Who | late Elizabethan times in high crowned hat 
habitually comes to comfort you in this | with broad brim coming down to a point over 














glitude?’ he replied uniformly, 
(ota, ‘ Kana Seisetsu,’ 1824, tom. i.). For | 
the ‘Genji Monogatari,’ the oldest novel in | 
the world, see the ‘ Encyc. Brit.’ (11th ed., | 
vol. xv., p- 169, and vol. xix., p. 838). 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


(PARLES DICKENS, MISS WELLER | 
AND MR. BIRRELL (exlvii. 221, 338, 


42).In justice to Mr. Birrell, it should | 


tg made known that this mystery is now | 
glved. A correspondent of John O’London’s 


‘Genji’! | the forehead, ruff, and farthingale. Height, 


13 inches. Formerly in Baron De Cosson’s 
collection. As this figure faces three-quarters 
to the spectator’s right, instead of to the 
usual wifely left; it is probable that the 


| original group comprised a central husband 


| with two wives—one on each side. 
W. J. ANDREW. 


FIRST USE (exlviii. 154).— 
| Haines catalogues and Cotman illus- 
| trates these two brasses at Frense, Norfolk : 


| 6s 


RS.’’: 


Weekly has discovered that in Hotten’s | —Jane Blenhaysett, ‘ wedow late wyfe onto 


‘Speeches of Charles Dickens,’ there is a 
rport of a prize distribution at the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall on Jan. 6, 1870, at 
which Dickens, as President of the Birming- 
ham and Midland Institute, officiated. 

One of the prize-takers was a Miss Winkle, | 
aname suggestive of ‘ i'ickwick,’ which was | 
reeived with laughte, 


Mr. Dickens made | 
gme remarks to the lady in an undertone; | 
and then observed to the audience, “I have | 
reommended Miss Winkle to change her} 
name.” } 
There is no doubt that this is the incident | 
Mr. Birrell had in his mind, but unfor- | 
timately he confused Birmingham with 
liverpool, and Winkle with Weller. This 
substitution of names of course, put those | 
vho were seeking for confirmation of Mr. 
Birrell’s anecdote, off the track. It is now 
ident that Mr. Birrell’s memory, though 
ut entirely accurate as regards detail, is not 
bad as he feared, nor is his imagination 
» vivid as was supposed. 


T. W. Tyrrett. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 

NCIENT .BRASSES (exlviii. 171). — | 
“ About fifteen years ago the owner of two | 
ierelict brasses advertised anonymously that | 
he would restore them to any Church with | 
vhich they could be identified; and I have 
his permission now to repeat the offer in the 
hope that it may be successful. 

lL. A single group of five children, four 
sons and one daughter, facing three-quarters 
to the spectator’s right. The daughter wears 
the pediment head-dress, and is on the left 
kehind her brothers. Date, about 1500-20; 
sie, 5x 5} inches. It is a palimpsest dis- 
dosing folds of a priest’s vestment on the 


Teverse, and is believed to have come from | 


in East-Anglian Church. 


| John Bleiihaysett,’ 


MvxxI, and Johanna 
Braham Mvxix (the Braham arms appear 
on Blennerhassett monuments). The latter 
lady is described as ‘‘ domina ’”’ and “ vidua,’’ 
but Mrs. does not appear. Is one of these 
that mentioned in ‘Waveney’? The v in 
the name there quoted and also sometimes 
used by Cotman, is, I think, an error for 
Nn which has been misread in the old black- 
letter type. The earliest contraction of Mis- 
tress upon a brass I remember occurs in the 
inscription to ‘Ms. Vnderhill,’ 1637, at 
Forcett, Yorks. I should like to hear from 
the Rector if the first named brasses still 
exist. 
| Watter E. GAWTHORP, F.S.A., SCOT. 


96, High Road, East Finchley, N. 


HE PURSUIT OF SHADOWS (exlviii. 
165). — In his 6th Idyll, Theocritus 
makes Daphnis say of Galatea :— 
Kal hevyer piAdcovra Kai od hid€ovta SudKet. 
This is taken bodily by Macedonius (Anth. 
Pal. v. 247, 5):— 
kal hevyes pirdovta Kai od drdéovta diKers. 
Compare Ovid Amor. ii. 19, 36:— 
Quod sequitur, fugio; quod fugit, ipse sequor. 
There are other parallel passages in Greek 
,and Latin writers. 
Joun B. WArtNEWRIGHT. 


LEATH: THE ARTIFICIAL LIMB- 
MAKER (cxlviii. 172).—For some years 

| prior to 1836, Sleath & Jackson (1805), and 
later Sleath & Williamson, Truss Makers, 
first at 164, and then at 175 Fleet Street, 
appear in the London Directories. The 
| Post Office Directory for 1836 merely gives 
|< J. H. Sleath, Artificial Eye-Maker, 175 
| Fleet Street’? but Robson’s Directory for 
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1841 gives ‘‘John Henry Sleath, Truss- 
Maker, 175 Fleet Street.’’ It may be that 
his will is to be found at Somerset House, 
in which case it might show some connection 
with the Grossmith family, or a search in 
the Registers of St. Dunstan’s or St. Bride’s 
might ‘be of some assistance in giving the 
information desired. 
H. G. Harrison. 
Ruislip. 
WATERMARKS (exlviii. 93, 142, 196).— 
I have a series of about one hundred 
copies of water-marks from 1363 to 1668; 
these include the designs answering to some 
of the descriptions mentioned at the first 
reference. As to the ‘‘ bull’s-head,’’ there 
are several varieties of that subject in the 
series. It is interesting to mention that 
the last of the series is copied from an end- 
paper in my copy of the ‘ History of Wil- 
liam Laud,’ London, 1668; the design 
being a man’s head looking to left, wearing 
a close-fitting cap with a horn curled at the 
point projecting from the front of it, and a 
similar horn projecting from the back; 
while below his neck depend five arrow- 
shaped points after the style of a frill, each 
point being tipped with a small ring. The 
design is completed by a figure 4 under which 
are three circles in chevron. 
W. Wits CLINTON. 
HODOPI SQUIRSINORUM ”’: “ VE- 
SUNENSIS” (exlviii. 173),—The 
botanist L. P. F. Ditmar was a Senator at 
Rostock in Mecklenburg. The name of the 
town is usually latinised as Rostochium. 
Close to Rostock, at the mouth of the river 
Warnow, is Warnemiinde, and it has been 
supposed that the tribe of the Varini (Taci- 
tus, ‘Germania,’ 40) dwelt in this region. 
But if the extraordinary-looking ‘‘ Rhodopi 
Squirsinorum”’ is a transmogrification, in 
copying or otherwise, of ‘‘ R(h)ostochi Vari- 
norum,’’ the change en route has been very 


extensive. Perhaps ‘‘ Squirsinorum”’ de- 
notes, or disguises, the genitive plural of 


some other people. 

‘Vesuna’’ (the more correct form is 
Vesunna) or ‘‘ Civitas Petrocoriorum ”’ is 
Perigueux in the department of Dordogne, 
so that the adjective would appear to describe 
the man, to whose name it is attached, as 
belonging to Périgueux. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

IR GEORGE B LUNDELL’S EPITAPH 

(cxlviii. 161, s.v. ‘Memorials to living 
persons ’).—I may be permitted to quote in 
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extenso the very curious epitaph, alluded t 
by Mr. BrsTERMAN as in Cardin 
Church. It takes the form of a colloquy 
between soul and body, and reads thus: 
e Hie jacet 
Corpus Georgij Blundelli Militis 
Directi Successoris et ae tee 
Blundelliane et Gasconianze Familia Bed. 
fordiensis 
Kipitaphium ejus propria Minerva Exaratum 
Anima et Corpus 
Ficti Loc utores 
An:—Ab invisibile venij ipsa invisibilis 
Invisibiliter juncta fui etiam visibili 
Nee non soluta, 
Refugio ad invisibilem, 
Corp :— Expers criminis, 
Me secum reddidit culpe obnoxium 
Hac spe autem fruimur 
Quibus aliena transgressio impertiit 
Et miserias et mortem 
Meritum alterius donabit, 
Et Aeternitatem et Gloriam 
Obiit 110 die Novembr’s 
Anno Dni 1688. 

The use of Hxaratum is particularly notice- 
able; and in the reply, culpe obnoxium 
seems to suggest the doctrine of ‘‘ imputed 
righteousness. ”’ 

It may be of further interest to add that 
I have in my possession a pamphlet. pub- 
lished by Sir George Blundell, entitled 

‘Remarks upon a tract intitled ‘ A Treatise 
of ‘Humane Reason,’ and upon Mr. War- 
ren’s late defence of it ’—1683—printed by 
Jacob Tonson, Chancery Lane.”’ T have 
never met with a second copy of this—nor 
is it, I believe, in any of the chief public 
libraries. |The design seems to be to assert 
his intense zeal for Protestantism, of which 
he describes himself as an ‘‘ Orthodox pro- 
fessor.” 

Jos. Hrentr Briounvegl1t. 


RE-DATING THE YEARS BY THE 

NEW CALENDAR (exlyiii. 172).— 
For more than a_ century before the 
change of the calendar in 1752, the dates 
from Jan. 1 to March 24 inclusive were often 
given according to both calendars, thus: Jan. 
16, 1656/7. As soon as the Act (24 George 
IT) came into operation, the double dating 
was of no further use. 

The Quakers and some other nonconform- 
ing bodies of the seventeenth century, which 
discarded the names of the months for the 
numbers, reckoned January to be Eleventh 
Month, February Twelfth Month, and all 
of March First Month. This is imnortant 
to be borne in mind by students of the his 
tories of these bodies, for after the Act came 
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into force (and as regards the Quakers down 
to the present), January became the First 
Month. ; 

The death of George Fox the Quaker, took 
place on Jan. 13, 1690 (old style) or 1691 
(new style). 





Norman PENNEY. 

picHAkD WEAVER (exlviil. 154).—This 

man was the youngest son of a farm 
labourer, says Boase, and was born at 
Asterley, ten miles from Shrewsbury, on 
June 25, 1827. He died Apr. 5, 1896. He 
laboured as a collier, but became a revivalist 
at 25 years of age, preached all over Eng- 
land, and published some addresses in two 
volumes, 1863, one of which was called ‘A 
Voice from the Coalpit.’ <A life of him 
was written by R. C. Morgan, published 
in 1861, and contains a full-page portrait, 


gan & Scott). ‘Richard Weaver’s Life 

Story,’ by James Paterson, was published 

in 1913 from the same publishing house. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Weaver, ‘‘ Undaunted  Dick,”’ 
June 25, 1827, and 

1896. <A_ portrait 
sketch can be found in ‘The  Chris- 
tian Portrait Gallery,’ published by 
Messrs. Morgan & Scott, who have also issued 
a Life of him, of which there are several 
editions. The Temperance Record of May 
4, 1861, ‘Famous Fanatics’ (Funk & Wag- 


Richard 
was born on 
om April 5, 


of July 2, 1910, also refer to his career. 
Watrer Hayter. 
Ixndon S.E. 


NCON OR OTTER SHEEP (cexlvii. 465). 


management and diseases,’ published in 1837, 
mentions ‘‘ Otter Sheep,’? but not ‘‘ Ancon 
Sheep,’ under the sub-head ‘‘ North Amer- 
ian Sheep,’? and he describes them by 
quoting from Livingston’s ‘ Essays on Sheep’ 
written in 1811. According to Livingston 
the variety was originally found on islands 
ofi the coast of the eastern States of Amer- 
tea, and he mentions that they had _ been 
introduced into some of these States and 
found not suitable. 
R. Hepcer WaAttace. 

VELL GWYN (exlviii. 173).—In the lower 

smoking-room of the Army and Navy 
Club, which is on the site of the house occu- 
pied by Nell Gwyn, is a silver fruit knife, 
dated 1680, and once her property. The 
ltoking-glass over the fireplace in the same 





and again in 1906 with two portraits (Mor- | 


died | 
and | 


nalls) and The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle | 


“ —Youatt in his ‘Sheep, their breeds, | 
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room was also, I always understood, once her 
property, and there are several pictures of 


| her in the same place. 


C. 8. C. (B/C.) 

‘AMOYS FAMILY (exlviii. 140).—Accord- 

ing to ‘Genealogies of Glamorgan’ by 
G. T. Clark (p. 406) the arms of the Kemeys 
family were Vert on a chevron argent, three 
pheons sable, which resemble those of Adam 
of Gwent, who bore the pheons on a bend. 
‘“'The pedigrees of Kemeys are numerous, 
but the earlier descents are unproved. The 
family claims a Norman descent but this is 
scarcely consistent with the early use of 
Welsh Christian names.’’ Clark gives about 
fifteen pedigrees of the family. The first 
name on record is a Ralph who, with his son, 
witnessed a charter in 1145. Stephen de 
Kemeys was a witness to a charter to Tintern 
Abbey and was living 1234-41. Pedigrees of 
Kemeys are also recorded in ‘ Dwnn’s Visita- 
tion of Wales and the Marches.’ 

The family of Camoys was discussed in ‘ N. 
and Q.’ in 1880, 6 S. i. 234, 298, 341, 401, 
but no connection with the Kemeys family 
was claimed. There are references to some 
of the Camoys in the Hundred Rolls for 
Huntingdon and Norfolk. Morant’s ‘ His- 
tory of Essex,’ vol. ii., p. 360, mentions 
‘““Camoys Farm and Hall,” and also 
describes the owners of the Manor of Camoys, 
the first of whom was Sir Ralph de Camoys 
who died 1276. <A footnote says ‘‘ The name 
of Cammois is in a list of those that came 
in with William the Conqueror, Chronic. J. 
Bronton, col. 963.”’ 

Lord Thomas de Camoys commanded the 
left wing of the English Army at Agincourt 
in 1415. An account of him appears in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ and in the ‘ Battle 
of Agincourt’ by Sir H. Nicolas. 

The writer of ‘Sinclairs of England’ sup- 
poses that the Camoys were identical with a 
family named Kameseck, who held East Til- 
bury, Essex (pp. 333, 339). ‘“‘In 1285 an 
Edmund of Kameseck or Camoys certainly 
held the greater part of East Tilbury and 
Kemesecks of Camoys Hall also fell heirs by 
relationship to Hamo Dapifer.”? The Quo 
Warranto writs shew that Edmund was sum- 
moned to prove his right to his lands, but 
could show no special warrant of the King. 
This Edmund also is mentioned in the Hun- 
dred Rolls for Essex as holding land at 
‘* Kstitlebyr.”’ . 

Tn the reign of Edward I, William Martin 
was summoned to Parliament as Baron of 
Camoyes (Owen’s ‘ Baronia de Kemeys,’ p. 
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27). This of course was the Lordship 
Marcher in Pembrokeshire. 
G. H. W. 


Some members of this family were associa- 
ted with the manor of Cowesby, in Birdforth 
Wapentake, 
According to the Victoria History of the 
County of York, North Riding, vol. ii. (1923) 
the manor was in the hands of Sir Amphorus 
de Vere until the death of Richard Foliot 
in or about 1325. The heirs of Richard, who 
did not attain his majority, were his two 
sisters Margery and Margaret, aged 12 and 
11 respectively. The wardship of these two 
co-heirs was purchased by Isabel de Hastings 
and Ralph de Camoys. Margery married 
Hugh de Hastings, the son of Isabel, and 
Margaret married John Camoys, the son of 
Ralph. This estate of Richard Foliot was 
divided between the two sisters in 1330, and 
Cowesby was assigned to John Camoys and 
Margaret. 

In 1344 the manor of Cowesby was settled 
on John Camoys and Margaret, with remain- 
der to Hugh de Hastings and Margery as her 
heirs. John and Margaret died without 
issue and the manor consequently passed to 
the Hastings family. 

The arms of Camoys are given as Argent 
a chief gules with three roundels argent 
thereon. 

Spennymoor. H. 


(ED TUNBRIDGE WARE (exlviii. 172). 

—There is a short chapter, pp. 244-249, 
with a full-page illustration of some pin 
and glove boxes in Lewer and Percival’s ‘ The 
Bric-a-Brac Collector,’ London 1923. This 
quotes from several travel-books and diaries 
which will give your correspondent the clues 
he requires, 


ASKEW. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
NUFF BOXES (exlviii. 153).—Although 
I do not know of any book on snuff- 
boxes, your correspondent may be glad to 
know of the following articles :—Connoisseur 


' 


vol. xxiii. (1909) pp. 109-114, ‘Snuff and 
snuff-boxes,’ by Dion Clayton Calthrop. 
Ibid. vol. xxv. (1909) pp. 92-95, ‘Some 


royal snuff-boxes,’ by W. B. Boulton. Ibid. 
vol. xxxii. (1912) pp. 185-187, ‘ Compressed 
horn and Tortoiseshell snuff-boxes,’ by G. H. 
Sweet. Country Life, June 12, 1920, pp. 
elviii.-clxi., ‘The romance of old silver and 
bijouterie * (plate, snufi-boxes, enamel por- 
traits, ete.). Jackson, ‘ History of English 
Plate,’ 1911, vol. ii., pp. 909-913. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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HENBY BULL (exlviii. 154). — Wood's 
‘ Athense Oxonienses’ gives this man ag 
a native of Warwickshire, who became demy 
of Magdalen College in 1535 or thereabouts 
perpetual fellow in 1540, then being a B.A. 
and ‘afterwards a zealous man for refor. 
| mation in King Edward’s days, an exile in 
the time of Queen Mary, and a double, if 
not a treble, beneficed man in the reign of 
Elizabeth.”” Probably died 1575. The 
B.M. Catalogue calls him a “translator,” 
and the introduction to the Parker Society 
reprint of the ‘ Christian Prayers’ says that 
there is no sufficient ground to attribute 
any of these prayers to Bull, and concludes 
that they were, as described in the title-page 
to the 1570 edition, ‘‘ gathered out the most 
godly learned in our time, by H.B.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


HAMON: HEMMING (exlviii. 154),— 

Hamon Dentatus was Earl of Corbeile in 
Normandy. According to some pedigrees he 
was a son of Mauger, Archbishop of Rouen, 
but others make him a son of Richard, the 
5th Karl of Corbeile. He was father of 
Robert Fitz Hamon, and Hamo the dapifer 
and viscount. Robert Fitz Hamon and 
twelve Norman knights conquered Glamorgan 
from the Welsh. There are several refer- 
ences to him in ‘Sinclairs of England,’ the 
writer of which supposed him to be a Sin- 
clair. 

There was living at Burstow, Surrey, in 
the time of Richard I, a Stephen Fitzhamon 
who is thought to have been a descendant of 
a younger brother of Robert (Hoare’s ‘ His- 
tory of Wilts’, vol. v.). Sir Edward Bysshe, 
in his ‘ Upton de Studio Militari,’ gives an 
illustration of a seal ‘‘ Sigillum Stephani 
Hamonis.” Stephen also styled himself 
‘‘De Burstow,” and his successors adopted 
the name of Burstow. According to the 
‘Surrey Times’ (Surrey Arch, Soc.) there 
were living in John’s reign a Walter fi 
Hamo, a Richard fil Hamo, a Hamo fil Gil- 
bert, a Norman fil Hamo, and in the reign 
of Henry III a John fil Hamo. It would 
seem that Hamo was not an uncommon name 
with the Normans. Weekley’s ‘Surnames’ 
(p. 41) says ‘‘Hammond is Fr. Hamon 
short for O. G. Haganmund.” ‘‘ Hames” is, 
however, the Northern form of “home.” 
Hemming may, perhaps, be derived from 
Hamon. Among the Cottonian MSS. 1 
‘Heming’s Chartulary,’ which is the regis- 
ter of the monks of St. Mary, Worcester. 

G. H. W. 
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QULOGNE - SUR - MER - MUSEUM: 
NAPOLEON’S ‘ DESCENTE EN AN- 
GLETERRE’ MEDAL (exlviii. 116, 156)— 
An account of this Napoleonic Medal ap- 
peared in Spinks’ Numismatie Circular, 
July-Aug., 1920 (p. 280) which said that a 
unique specimen in lead was sold by Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on Apr. 6, 1906, for £21 
(now in the British Museum). It quoted 
the description in the Sale Catalogue by Mr. 
W. J. Webster : 

Lot 148, Trial Piece in Lead, from the die 
i the original and very rare Napoleon medal 
wlating to the intended Invasion of England. 
)bv. Laureated and nude bust of Napoleon, to 
right, below Jeutfroy Kecit, and Denon Direxit, 
in two lines. Rev. Descente en Angleterre, 
Hercules standing, squeezing a ‘Triton to death, 
aud in the exergue Frappee, Londres-en 1804, 
in two lines with plain edge, a fine medal ot 
vreat historical interest. 

“There is said to be only one impression in 
lad known. ‘This was in the cabinet of 
Dr. Burney, who sold it to Mr. Charles 
Stokes in 1846 or 47, from whom the present 
owner obtained it. Somewhat later, copies 
yere struck in England and France, on which 
ahead by Droz was substituted for that of 
Jenffroy. The work on the reverse of these 
copies is, however, less delicately treated, the 
vod ‘“‘frappée’’ is incorrectly written 
“frappé’’ on the imitations, and the edge, 
m some, bears an inscription in raised let- 
ters, “‘ Medal copied from the French.’’ The 
latter were struck at Birmingham.”’ 

An illustration is given in the above Cir- 
car, One also appears in ‘ Nelson and his 
Times,’ by H. W. Wilson (p. 172). There 
isa description of the medal in Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s ‘Coins and Medals’ (p. 251). One 
type omitted the ‘‘ Descente’’ and 
“Frappée’’ legends and substituted ‘‘ Toto 
livisos orbe Britannos.’’ 

G. H. W. 
epg WANTED (exlviii, 173):—2. This 
4. was a very loose quotation, or an adaptation 
by the speaker, of the final stanza in No. 
(What Mr. Robinson thinks’) of the first 
ties of James Russell Lowell’s ‘ Biglow 
Papers” The true text is this: 

Wal, it’s a marcy we’ve gut folks to tell us 

The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these matters, 

I vow,— 

God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise 

fellers, 

To start the world’s team wen it gits in 

a slough ; 
Fer John P, 

; Robinson, he 
‘ez the world’ll go right, ef he hollers out 

tee ! 
Epwarp Bensty. 
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Charles Dickens and other Victorians. 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge. 
net). 

sf IS book is composed of a series of lectures, 

left, according to Professor Quiller-Couch's 
custom, as they were written, and given. 

Advantages and disadvantages attend the plan. 

Things heard strike differently from things 

read; and tactors in the total impression come 

out with different proportions according as it 
was the living voice or the printed word that 
conveyed them. Addressing the young Sir 

Arthur, it is clear, spoke with all the ingenuoas 

modesty of middle age, tempered by ihe 

authority of experience of which, do what he 
will, an older man, who has performed any- 
thing to any purpose, can hardly quite divest 
himself, even in the presence of the last heirs 
and judges of all the ages. Graceful, persuasi\ e 
and dignified his modesty undoubtedly ap- 
peared before his audience: in cold print, and 
the words of it separated from voice, look and 
manner, it seem too apologetic, too earnestly 
bent on giving no offence. It hardly needs say- 
ing that these pages are delightful reading; 
their special merit we found even less in the 
main substance of the lectures, useful as that 
in general is, than in the good things thrown 
in by the way. The best study is that in the 


By Sir 
10s. 6d. 


five lectures on Dickens, and we were par- 
ticularly glad of the emphasis first on 
Dickens’s own conscience as an artist and 
next on the contemporary view of what 
a great writer should be to which that 
conscience responded. Here an important 
divergence between modern points of view 


and that of our fathers is usefully and ably 
brought out. Again, in view of modern 
fashion in criticism, it is well to have the 
reminder that for a real and great artist this 
“cluster of gifts may almost be said to consti- 
tute experience.” On Dickens’s prose we are 
heartily in agreement with our author, desiring 
only to add one consideration, which would be 
equally in place in a discussion of the prose of 
Thackeray—or, again, of Fielding and even of 
Scott. It is that the real and full merit of 
their style is not to be estimated by savouring 
passages, but by taking their books as wholes. 
A prose suitable for short pieces, or even short 
books—eareful of mot juste, calculated for 
definite effects of style as it goes along—becomes 
fatiguing, and gets in the reader’s way, in a 
work of any considerable amplitude. Steven- 
son’s style, if nothing else, was an obstacle to 
his reaching a place beside the direct creators 
of literature. It pre-occupied, in their external 
workmanship, too much of his force; and itself 
is too tight and self-assertive a vehicle for ‘the 
greatest. things. 

On Thackeray’s prose we found ourselves 
echoing towards Sir Arthur his own combined 
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gratitude and grudge towards Mr. George 
Saintsbury, for having spoken out his own par- 
ticular secret discovery that Thackeray is un- 
excelled by any English writer in prose-rhythm. 
It is curious in this connection, not to have 
mentioned Newman, whose characteristic 
rhythm has the same perfection of music, the 
samme power to haunt and the same unmistake- 
able individuality. ‘The essays on Disraeli and 
Mrs. Gaskell should be found profitable. So 
should that on ‘Trollope, though it is some- 
what slight. We should say the general 
interest in ‘Trollope is already greater than Sir 
Arthur assumes it to be. We most heartily 
endorse his wish for a new complete edition ot 
him. 
Heraldry Explained, 
Davies. (Burke 


ba. net). 

Wt are glad to see a second edition this 
usetul little work. It is, as many of our 
readers may know, a manual for the beginner, 
addressed to a mind blank in regard to 
heraldry except, perhaps, of desire to possess a 
coat-of-arms, ‘The first three chapters tell what 
thing a coat-of-arms is; how a right to arms 
may be proved; how, if there is no question of 
the present possession of arms, these may be 
acquired. ‘ihe differences existing here in the 
respective jurisdictions of England, Scotland 
and Ireland remain a curious circumstance. 
Next the component parts of a_ heraldic 
achievement are dealt with in a good, clear 
chapter which should lay the right idea on th« 
subject solidly down in the beginner’s mind. 
The remaining chapters give advice about 
when, where and how to use a coat-of-arms; 
deal with women’s arms, quarterings, and 
cadency and other marks . Details of the shield 
and of charges follow—the heraldic animals 
being treated at some length. The illustrations 
are numerous, and each is heraldically de- 
scribed. The book having a strictly practical 
aim enters not into questions of the history of 
heraldry. and passes lightly over matters 
which anyone who pursues the study further 
will find to be of great interest; nevertheless, 
it contrives to work enough historical detail 
to provide perspective, and is not only skilfully 

put together, but readable. 


By Arthur Charles Fox- 
Publishing Company. 3s. 


ot 


OperuaRy: JOHN SYMONDS UDAL. 


DGE UDAL’S contribution on the word 
** Foreword,” the first reply of the present 
number, reached us and was forwarded to the | 
printer in the middle of last week. Before it | 
can well have been set up the death of the, 
writer was announced. This took place _sud- | 
denly at his residence at Neville Court, N.W., | 
at the age of 76, after several years of sharp 
suffering and increasing lameness, which had 
heen caused in the first instance by an accident. | 
We lose in him one of our oldest correspondents, | 
whose first letter to ‘N. and Q.’ bears a date | 


Printed and —— by The Bucks Free 
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in 1869. Called to the bar at the Inner-Tem | 
in 1875, JOHN SymMonps UpAL went out to hit 
as Attorney-General and Admiralty-Advocare 
in 1859; served in 1900 as Acting Legal Assist. 
ant to the Colonial Office, and from 1900 
1911 was Chief Justice of the Leeward Islands 
For readers ot ‘ N. and Q.,’ however, he wili 
always be associated not with these distant 
spheres of work, but with the county of 
Dorset, which was for many years his home 
and remained the principal centre or his 
active antiquarian interests. Many of his con. 
tributions to our columns testify to this, but 
the main evidence to it is borne by the book 
* Dorsetshire Folklore, which he compiled from 
his voluminous and meticulously ordered ¢ol- 
lections and brought out in 1922 (see 12 S. xi, 9g), 
His conversation, too, when antiquities or folk- 
lore came upon the tapis would be apt to draw 
towards Dorset, and that would often bring 
up the favourite and welcome subject. of 
his friend, William Barnes, ‘* the Dorset poet.” 
A subject which had much occupied him was 
Heraldry, and only last year the Mansell-Pley- 
dell Prize Essay of the Dorset Field Ciub was 
Judge Udal’s elaborate and scholarly aceount 
of the Armorial Bearings in the Old Houses of 
Dorset. He was wont, now and again, to utter 
reproaches against writers in ‘ N. and Q.’ for 
neglecting to quote their authority when 
giving an identification of arms. By his death, 
‘N. and Q.’ loses a greatly-valued friend, one 
much and long to be regretted. 


CORRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 142, col. 1, line 3 (date of Pro- 
fessor Allinson’s edition of Menander), for 
“©1912 ” read 1921. 

At ante, p. 143, col. 1, at foot, for “ ‘King 
Lear,’ IV., iv.,” read * King Lear, IV., vi. 

At ante, p. 102, col. 2, line 4, for ‘‘ of Oxford” 
read at Orford. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & QY to which the latter refers. 

Wen answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses-—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found, 


© Tur Puritan Dun Cow.’—Mr. Askew writes: 
‘* At ante p. 141 Muston is described as in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. This is wrong. 
The place is in the East Riding, about 
south-west of Filey.” 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


ycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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